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rent of the inclosed air is in the direction of the long axis, being that of least 
resistance.” This is simple nonsense, for the direction of the current of air will 
be from one opening to another, no matter where the openings are. Ground 
air seems to give the author great apprehension, so much so, that he would put 
layers of slate in the brick pillars, seven or eight feet high, on which the ward 
is to rest, in order “to intercept the passage of ground air up through them,” 
which again is absurd. Hot-water heating he considers more expensive than open 
fires, whereas, the fact is precisely the reverse. 

We have given specimens enough to prove the unscientific character of the work, 
and in all that relates to construction, heating and ventilation, what is new is gene¬ 
rally incorrect, but it will require a good knowledge of the subject to tell what is 
new and what is not. 

The historical part of the book is a fair compilation, which would have been 
much improved by consulting Haeser, 1 and the interesting data collected by Vir¬ 
chow, in relation to ladreries or leper hospitals. The statement that “the best 
encyclopaedias, both English and American, make no reference to the fact that 
hospitals were known previous to the coming of Christ,” shows that Johnson’s 
new Cyclopajdia has not been seen, and the statement taken from Bernan (p. 19), 
that Cardinal de Polignac wrote “ Le Mecanicpie & Feu,” is incorrect, since it was 
written by M. Gauger, as Tomlinson has proved. The book is interesting, but 
unscientific and illogical in a high degree, and forms an unfavourable contrast 
with some of the other essays to which have been awarded the Boylston Prize. 

J. S. B. 


Ant. XXXIX..— Lectures on Practical Surgery. Bv H. H. Tolaxd, M.D., 

Prof, of Principles and Practice of Surgery and Clin. Surg. in Med. Dept. 

of University of California. 8vo. pp. xii., 508. Philadelphia: Lindsay & 

Blakiston, 1877. 

We have read over two-thirds of this book, and must confess that the perusal 
has not left its trace by a single new or valuable idea. The author, in his pre¬ 
face, confesses that he could not find time to write a book, but would “talk” 
one, and a stenographer accordingly “took down his oral lectures.” 

That Dr. Toland’s surgical pathology is scarcely what we ought to expect from 
a modern professor of surgery, let the following quotations serve as samples: 
“Pus is unquestionably a secretion. It is prepared [what a delicious indefinite¬ 
ness lurks in the word!] by the capillary vessels” (p. 77). His 4th class of 
semi-malignant tumours is “fibroplastic or enchondromatous” (p. 122). Scrofula 
“may be defined as a peculiar constitution, which, when fully developed, is 
characterized by the formation of tubercle” (p. 141) ; and tubercle is defined 
sec-saw-wise as “scrofulous sarcoma” (p. 143). The occlusion of vessels by a 
thrombus is thus described : “So soon as sufficient inflammation of the internal 
coat can take place, plastic lymph is effused ; this becomes organized, and closes 
the vessel permanently” (p. 154). “Exostosis means an unnatural growth of a 
bone” (p. 317). 

That his teaching is meagre to very surgical starvation is only too evident if 
his lecture on any single subject in the whole book is read. Morbus coxarius, 
for instance, occupies four and a half pages, two of which are given almost wholly 
to two engravings (neither of which is described or even alluded to), and nearly 

1 H. Haeser, Geschichte Christlicher Krankenpflege, und Pflegerschaften, Berlin, 
1857,8vo. De Cura Aegrotorum, publica a Christianis oriunda, Gryphisw aid, 1856,4to. 
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a page more to some cases. He also expresses the surprising opinion that “am¬ 
putation of the hip is much better than resection.** No mention is made of the 
change in the gluteo-fern oral fold, or of the peculiar posture; the various stages 
of the disease are not even named, and, apparently to fill out the hour, the last 
six lines of the lecture (which began with incised wounds of the joints) discuss(?) 
resection of the elbow, ankle, and wrist! Five pages suffice for gunshot wounds; 
three and a half for “diseases of the spine.** On the other hand, syphilis, 
though inadequately treated (for example, no mention whatever is made of atro- 
pia in syphilitic iritis!), occupies fifty pages, one-tenth of the book. 

In his arrangement of topics, he seems to have followed no systematic plan, 
but was apparently guided somewhat by the fact that sometimes a subject would 
fill out the allotted time. Some illustrations have already been given, and the 
“Table of Contents’* suggests many more ; Lecture XXXIV., for instance, is a 
melange of the nose, lupus, the ear, the jaws, the mouth, the tongue, the tonsils, 
and the teeth 5 and in Lecture XLII. we have an olla podrida of 14 skin grafting, 
epithelioma, deformities of the nose, and bunions.*’ 

The sins of omission arc no less glaring than those of commission. Pyaemia 
and erysipelas are nowhere discussed; antiseptic surgery is utterly ignored ; im¬ 
movable apparatuses (except an allusion to the old starch bandage) arc not 
named in connection with fractures; nor are Buck’s extension apparatus, nor 
N. R. Smith’s, nor Hodgen’s splints. Adams’s subcutaneous section of the neck 
of the femur and Esmarch’s method meet with similar neglect ; we could there¬ 
fore hardly expect any mention of the galvano-caustie apparatus or Pacquelin’s 
knife. Had the index itself also been omitted, scarcely any loss would have been 
felt, for its two scanty pages arc absolutely worthless. 

The whole book, on almost every page, is filled with cases in which the promi¬ 
nence of his patient, rather than the nature of the accident or the disease, seems 
to be the reason for its introduction. Moreover, were we one of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court of California, we should object to having embalmed in a book 
(p. 365) the fact that we had transmitted to two-thirds of our children a hyper¬ 
trophied nose. The egotism of the author is, however, still more painfully evi¬ 
dent in many instances, and we should think would raise issues of personal judg¬ 
ment and professional reputation on every hand, involving him in endless animosi¬ 
ties. He narrates many cases in which other practitioners, sometimes mentioned 
by name, had failed or differed from him, and in which he ostentatiously relates 
how his own skill had triumphed over their blunders. 44 1 can say to strangers 
in this class [the regular members knew it, of course] that I have never in my life 
made a mistake in the diagnosis of serous or purulent secretions’’ (p. 359). “I 
have performed more operations for aneurism than any surgeon in America’* (p. 
1 70) ; the grammar of which sentence about equals its modesty. But when we reach 
McClain’s case, and read, 44 It was one of my triumphs, and was called Toland’s 
luck in surgery” (p. 306), we cease to criticize. 

The book is handsomely printed ; the ideas are in general well expressed, and 
the illustrations are well done, though of no special value. With so many really 
excellent and thorough text-books on surgery as we possess, we see no field for 
this work, and fail to find in its character, or in the needs of the student or prac¬ 
titioner, any justification for its publication. \V. W. K. 



